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The present work is an attempt to study the aspects of Sakti cult and shrines of early medieval Mithila. The cultural 
practices and processes such as Saktism and Tantrism and its influence, assimilation of gods and goddesses through 
the Puranic-cultural process, the works by philosophers of different schools as well as religious sects, and the 
prevalence of the Sakta cult made the land of Mithila a meeting place of varied cultures. The whole process seems 
to be significant in making a regional tradition and gradually it spread throughout the neighbouring regions. 
Despite the fact that the political boundaries and dynasties changed tracks rapidly in Mithila, it did not disturb 
much its foundation and the region remained continuously busy in the development of intellectual activities and 
culture. Shrines were associated with the practice of kingship and legitimization, and acted as land magnets and 
administrative centres which is evident from the epigraphic records as well as the literary sources. The Sakta cult 
and shrines indicate that culture was the pervading factor in Mithila. 


The worship of Sakti' 2 is very popular in the religious- cultural landscape of eastern India. Sakti (the Mother- 
Goddess) is worshipped and Pithas are found almost in all parts of the subcontinent. Kamakhyadevi is worshiped in 
Kamarupa, Vindhyavasint devi in the Vindhya hills, Guhyesvari devi in Nepal, Bhagavati and Ugratara in Mithila and 
others goddesses in different parts of India. The goddesses like Bhagavati or Gosauni (the goddess Bhagavati is 
Kula-devt in different regions of Mithila, although the Devi has different forms), Tara, Kali, Durga? and other local 
deities are also worshiped in Mithila at different places since the early medieval period as a result of assimilation 
between the Brahmanic and non-Brahmanic deities and some of the deities are localized and given importance in 
the literary works of Maithila scholars as well as Mithilamahatmya of Vrhad Visnupurana. 


Samkaracarya and Madhvacarya have also admitted about the authority of Tantra in Sakti worship. The worship of 
lingam? (a Tantric symbol), the Matika-puja, Naina-yogina and the prevalence of diksa (initation) or 
Istamantragrahanam indicates the significance of the Sakti cult in the religious life of Mithila. Vacaspati Misra 4 (9th- 
10th century CE), a celebrated philosopher and commentator in his commentary work on the Patajfijali-darsana 
recommends dhyana or worship of deities as prescribed in Tantras.° Later texts like Durga- bhaktitarangini by 
Vidyapati, Kalpataru, Krtya-ratnakara and Krtya-maharnava succeeded this tradition® which pertains to the worship 
of Durga and Kall.” 


The worship of Goddesses such as Yaksini, Durga, Kali was very common in ancient Mithila. Mahajanaka Jataka 
connects the daughter of gods named Manimekhala with the land of Mithila. She is said to be the guardian of the 
sea.® Another reference can be taken from an inscribed fragment of a Kusana railing with a figure of Yaksint 
discovered at Hajipur in 1918-1919 ° and these references certainly suggest the cult of mother Goddess worship in 
Mithila. A seal found in Vaishali depicts Gaja-Laksmi standing on a low pedestal facing two traditional elephants 
pouring water over her from jars held in trunks.*° This seal proves that during the Gupta period the worship of Sakti 
was fully established.* The concept of Trinity (Brahma, Visnu, Mahesa) was undoubtedly important earlier but we 
see a gradual change during 10-11" century CE in which Brahma was neglected and Brahma was replaced by 
Sakti. The diverse nature of cultural processes led to harmony between Saivism, Vaisnavism and Saktism.2 There is 
a strong tradition in Mithila that the first verse taught to a Maithila child in the beginning of his educational career 
or Aksara- samskara is in praise of Sakti, the verse is as follows: 


“Sate bhavatu suprita devi sikhara vasint. Ugrena tapasalabdho yaya pasupatih patih.” 4 


The prevalence of Matikapuja and the Gosaunighara in every house shows that the religious belief of Maithilas was 
greatly influenced by Saktism. %4 


The most distinctive characteristic of the Sdkta religion is that women and Siidras are also allowed to 
practice Sadhana. The Rudrayamala Tantras says that a women also may be a Guru, one who is Kulina, 
practicing Kulacara, fair faced, lotus eyed, endowed with intellect, proficient in mantras and in their 
meanings, and devoted to the worship of her Istadevata.*° The Gautamiya Tantra declares that the 
people of all Varnas, irrespective of gender, may receive its mantras, as the saying is: “Sarva-varna- 
dhikGrasca-nadrindm-yogamevaca’”.*® 


Mithila is known for its contribution to Tantric philosophy and literature and came to be regarded as one 
of the most important centres of the subcontinent. Tantric rituals and Sddhand seem to have been 
practiced at several important centers of early medieval Mithila such as Ugratdrd-sthana, 
Jayamangalagadha, Uchchaitha and some other sites. The Tantric rituals are still a living tradition in the 
region of Mithila where the well-known five elements known as Paficamakaras: madya(wine), 
mamsa(meat), matsya (fish), mudra(Parched grain) and maithuna (sexual intercourse) seems to have 
received the favor of the regional ecology. Tantra appears to be widely practiced during the ruling period 
of the king Ramasimhadeva of the Karnata dynasty. The Tibetan traveller Dharmaswami mentions it by 
saying that he saw the charms and miracles of the local tantric at the royal court.?” The Karnata ruler had 
offered him the post of royal monk which he refused with thanks. Many Tantric works authored during 
this period such as the Tara-bhakti-sudharnava by Narasimha Thakura, deals with the worship of the 
various forms of Sakti including Tara. The Kalibhakti-Sudharnava*® of the same scholar deals with the 
daily worship of Sakti. 


The great Smrtikara (law-giver) Candesvara (early 14 century) has tried to show that one should not talk 
or behave indecently, because in the process he incurs the wrath of the Goddess.*? Candesvara in his 
famous work Krtya-ratndkara”’ pays tribute to Gauri, a distinguished form of Sakti and at the same time 
to the fish and tortoise incarnations of Visnu. In his Pujd-ratnakara, he writes about the Tantric rules 
regarding Siva, Durga, Visnu and Surya.24 The Paficamakaras, pleasing to gods is mentioned in the Tantric 
treaties. Sexual indulgence is one of the five Paficamakaras. The Kalika-Purdna(61-21-22) also mentions 
about the sexual intercourse (Maithuna).22 The Tantric texts such as Gandharva- tantra, Kamakhya- 
tantra, Nirvana-tantra etc. mention sexual connections as a part of the ceremony.?? Jyotirisvara, a 
fourteenth century scholar also mentions about Sakti worship in his famous text Varna Ratnakara.”4 
Jyotirisvara writes about the eight kinds of Saktis (Matrka-paja) and eight kinds of Bhairavas that are 
worshiped in Mithila. Even he writes that the gambling house must be near the temple of Devi. He has 
also given the list of sixty-four (causatha) yoginis including Kaumdri, Camunda, Vajratara, Ugratara, 
Nirafijand, etc.?° 


Further, Lakshman Jha states that Jyotirisvara appears to have placed Devi-Bhagavata over the 
Bhagavata Purana and mentions Devi-Bhagavatam among the Puranas or Maha- Puranas, as Bhagavata 
had been enlisted there under Upa- purdna.”6 Further, Jha writes that Jyotirigvara himself was a Sakta, 
though in Mithila the same person could be a Saiva, Sakta and Vaisnava at the same time.2’ Jyotirigvara in 
his writings offered salutations to Siva and Visnu, but the situation changed after one century as 
Vidyapati believed in the unity of Godhead and conceived Sakti behind Narayana as the sustainer.2® More 
importance was given to Devi-Bhagavata by Jyotirisvara, it indicates the increasing significance of Sakti 
cult in Mithila during early medieval period and by the time Devi-Bhagavata Purdna was replaced by the 
Durga Saptasati (700 verses for the worship of Sakti Durga) of the the Markandeya Purana. The Pala and 
Karnata sculptures of Goddesses such as Durga and Tara discovered from different sites do prove the fact 
that the Sakti worship was widely prevalent in Mithila. 


Several sites have not attracted any attention of the Archaeological Survey of India as well as historians 
but they are very important in order to understand the early medieval culture and practices of Mithila. 
We know that north Bihar is a flood belt because of its Himalayan rivers and this must have washed away 
many historical sites and architecture, nevertheless we have some sites such as Uchchaitha,?? an 
important site of Sakti worship. 


Uchchaitha Devi temple, a ‘Sakti-pitha’ situated in Benipatti block of Madhubani, some 52 km north of 
Darbhanga. There is a tank near the temple from where some antiquities have been noticed, but 
unfortunately, | was unable to find them on the site and even did not get any information about these 
antiquities from the museums of Bihar. The main goddess of the temple is called Uchchaitha Devi, a four- 
armed goddess. Her Vahana lion suggests that the image is of Simhavahini Durga but her head is 
missing. A lotus flower can be seen on the back of the lion. The local people and even some national 
level newspapers” have highlighted it as Chinnamastikd Devi but the image does not have the 
iconographic features of Chinnamasta. It may be a fusion of both Puranic Hindu as well as Buddhist 
goddess and if it is true then it is a good example of the assimilation of the sects. Besides the principal 
image some small sculptures are also in the garbhagrha as well as in the courtyard of the temple. A 
sikhara image is in the left side of the main image. Two Devi images from both sides can be seen, their 
size is small in comparison to the prime deity. The whole image is made of four different images, they 
can be noticed easily. 


There are also images of Uma-Mahesvara and Buddha on the tank site. The black-stone images seem to 
have been of the Pala’s period largely on the basis of its features and iconography. The site appears to 
have been a very important center of Sakti-cult during the Pala period. This shrine is also associated with 
Kalidasa in folklores of Mithila.3+ Even the government documents and some scholars mention it as 
‘Kalidasa-dtha’ (Kalidasa’s place).?? It is believed by the local people since centuries that Mahakavi 
attained his knowledge here by the blessings of Uchchaitha Bhagavati and her blessings made him a 
great poet. According to Folk tradition and some scholars Kalidasa spent his earlier life in a Gurukula 
near the site. Whatever be the truth behind such a folk tradition, it is doubtless that devotees use to visit 
this place from far distant places to worship and offer sacrifices. 


Uchchaith Bhagwati, Uchchaith, 
Benipatti, Madhubani 


The Khojapur Durga image inscription*? (the inscription is inscribed on the pedestal of the image at 
Khojapur village, Madhubani) of 13" century CE refers to the installation of the image of goddess Durga 
and the image is said to be made by Suryakara, son of Madan. The inscription does not give more 
information as it is a small inscription. This inscription also shows the use of Laksmana Samvat dating 
system of the 12**- 13 century CE Mithila. Another important inscription of the 13-14 century CE 
regarding Sakti cult is the Havi-Diha image inscription** which mentions that an image of Devi Haihatta 
was installed in Havidiha village (Darbhanga) by the minister Karmaditya on the order of the queen 
Saubhagya.** The inscription is inscribed on the pedestal of the image of Devi Haihatta, local people 
believe that the Goddess Haihatta is Durga. The temple is very famous in Mithila. This inscription directly 
indicates the significance and popularity of Sakti worship in early medieval Mithila. Imadpur mound?°is a 
famous archaeological site in Mithila. It is situated about 20 km north-east of Hajipur. From Imadpur a 
large number of images were discovered. Discovery of three bronze sculptures of Balarama, Subhadra 
and Krsna-Vasudeva from the site proves the prevalence of Paficaratra form of Vaisnavism which seems 
to be influenced by Tantrism.?” Garrick, a surveyor of the British Government of India and friend of 
Alexander Cunningham, identified another group of bronze images of Narayana, Laksmi and Saraswati.?8 
These images testify the worship of the Goddesses along with Visnu in the region. Matika images are 
also found from here which shows the worship of Matka that was also in practice as proved by other 
above mentioned sources. According to our sources Vaishali worked as a center of worship of the 
Goddess. Tara was prevalent at Vaishali and that is mentioned by the Tibetan scholar Dharmaswami (12 
-13" century CE) and he also tells us that image worship in Buddhist shrines was similar to the 
Brahmanical temples.*° 


Dabhaichha Tara Image inscription*° kept in modern Siva temple, Dabhaichha of Vaishali district is a 
notable art specimen of the Pala art. The image bears an inscription containing Buddhist creed engraved 
on the upper part of black slab written in Sanskrit language and Mithilaksara characters of about 10% 
century CE. Another Tara image inscription’! is found from the village Jagatpur Baruari, Supaul district. 
The basalt made Tara image inscription is displayed in Saharsa Museum (acc, no. 11304). Goddess Tara is 
represented in standing pose on a lotus pedestal and carrying an Utpala in her left hand while right hand 
shows Varada pose. In the image Tara is accompanied by Asokanta on her left and Ekajata on her right 
side. A stupa is also depicted on upper side of the black slab. The characteristics of this image clarify that 
it is Khadiravani Tara. The image bears a Sanskrit inscription in Mithilaksara of about 10% century, which 
also mentions the Buddhist doctrine. 


The Important center of Sakti worship in early medieval Mithila was Jayamangalagadha.” The deity of 
this temple is worshipped as Jayamangala Devi. Jayamangalagadha is situated in Begusarai which is 
close to another ancient fort. The whole area of Jayamangalagadha is dotted with mounds and the place 
seems to have been the religious center of the ancient rulers of Naulagarh and the structure of an 
ancient fort can be seen here.*? Goddess Jayamangala is probably a Tantric deity which seems to have 
been the outcome of the cultural assimilation between Brahmanical and tribal practices. It is regarded as 
one of the most important centers among the local people. In tradition Jayamangala is another name of 
goddess Durga. A painted figure can be seen in the niche. The structure of the temple is believed to be of 
9th-10" century CE. 


Ugratara Temple“ is a temple dedicated to Goddess Tara located at Mahishi village of Saharsa. It is one 
of the important sites for Tantra-Sadhana in the Northern-Eastern part of India. The present structure of 
temple was built by a queen named Padmavati of Darbhanga State while the site on the basis of 
frequent recovery of antiquities seems to be associated with early medieval Mithila. This place is said to 
be associated with the great Mimamsa philosopher Mandana Misra (8* — 9** Century CE) and the secret 
of the origin of Mithila Tantrism may be traced with this site. It is said that Mandana Misra was a great 
devotee of this Buddhist deity incorporated in India from Tibet through Nepal.*° The local tradition 
believes it to be a famous Saktipitha where the eyes of Sati fell. Mahishi may be identified with the 
Tantric deity Mahanilasaraswati** whose reference can be seen in the Gaya inscription of Nayapala.*” 
D.C. Sircar also emphasizes Ugradevi’s association with Mithila.*8 The image of Ugratara is considered as 
a fearful deity with a chain of human skeletons on her neck and standing on the dead body and there 
should be another small image on the forehead.*? The Ugratara image at Mahishi is different as 
mentioned by scholars for the real Ugratard and it does not match with the above mentioned features. 
The main deity of Mahishi is surrounded by two images of Ekajata and Nilasaraswati. The image of 
Mahishi temple appears to be of ‘Khadirvani Tara’. 


Furthermore, the Tara image*° from Mangrauni, (Madhubani), Astabhuji Camunda from the village 
Koilakh (Madhubani), the Siva-Parvati image from Bhagwatipur>? and Bheet-Bhagwanpur, the Laksmi 
image from Bheet- Bhagwanpur and so on seem to be of the Karnata period especially of 11'-12" 
century CE. The stone image of Astabhuji Durga®* from Simariya-Bhindi, the image of Mahisasura mardini 
from Khajani>?, Simraongarh of Nepal, the masterpiece Camunda*™ image from Simraongarh, Nepal, 
another three Camunda figures have been discovered at Birpur, Begusarai. One of the images is kept in 
Camunda sthana temple of Birpur. A black Camunda image®* of c.11' — 12 Century is in the Garbha- 
grha of temple. This sculpture is intact and people of the area are still worshipping the Goddess. The 
image is carved in black basalt with a rounded stela. She is shown standing on a double petalled lotus 
pedestal which rest upon a corpse. She has a skeletal body with drooping breasts. Her rough thom like 
hair stands erect to express the state of aggression. An owl is depicted in the center of her erect hair. In 
this image she wears a garland of severed heads or skulls(mundamdla). She also wears necklace, 
earrings, bracelets etc. She has eight hands. She holds a skull cup, a damaru and a sword in her right 
hands, a trident and severed munda in her left hands. Two seated devotees are also depicted in the 
sculpture. One is seated on the left side and playing some musical instrument. Another seated to the 
right side of the deity. The image is naked but devotees have put a yellow cloth around her waist. She 
seems to have associated with corpses and sacrificial rituals as we know that her name derives from her 
victory over the demons named Canda and Munda. Devi is one of the Sapta-matikas, the seven divine 
mothers of Hinduism and Sakta tradition. These all archaeological and literary sources indicate the 
significance of Shakti worship in early medieval Mithila. In general sense it seems that Mithila primarily 
represented the cult of Shakti it the early medieval period, but a critical study of the inscriptions, sites as 
well as images clarify that there was never the domination of any on ‘-ism’ or cult in Mithila. The images 
and image inscriptions of Paficadevata along with Visnu, and other deities have been found in various 
sites which indicates diversity. The land of Mithila provides a good example of religious tolerance. 


During the post Gupta period Buddhism and Brahmanical traditions shared a number of features, both in 
the case of rituals (ethnographic study shows a number of rituals are yet continued) and images. Among 
them names like Tara, Tripura, Camunda and others are non-Sanskritic and seems to have originated in 
non-Brahmanical tribal settlements.°© The above mentioned local goddesses in the hierarchy of deities 
can also be seen in the Carya texts of the Siddhdcaryas of the 8'*-9" Century CE. There is also hierarchy 
of deities. The hierarchy of deities suggests a clash of interest among different traditions. The conception 
of Vajrayana deities reflects this concept very well. The entire process of acceptance of local goddesses 
was in stages and conditioned by the complex religious and social system. And there emerged 
assimilation and the process of legitimization, in this process the Brahmanas and the monk-acaryas 
controlled the shrines/Sakti pithas, and the Buddhist monasteries. These religious institutions seems to 
have worked at two level as they played crucial role in the process of legitimization of the emerging 
regional states and for patronization they performed religious functions and also contributed in 
knowledge tradition or intellectual discourse by writing texts, and worked as mediator between Rdjd and 
Praja. This process of regional state formation needed resources and it was fulfilled by land grant 
donations by the state. 


A stream of popular purdanic tradition in the form of Saktism, Vaisnavism, and Saivism is seen in the 
literary sources and several sculptures of early medieval Mithila, as in other parts of India. The influence 
of Devi-Bhagavata-Purana can be clearly seen in Maithili religious literature and culture. Devi-Bhagavata 
is not just a record of Tantric tradition but it is also a part of Mithila’s specific religious tradition or 
cultural milieu. Maithili people were nature worshipers in the past as it is evident from ancient Indian 
literature. They used to worship five elements of nature i.e. earth, water, fire, air, and sky. By the time 
the Puranic religious process brought the concept of Pafica-Devata worship this worship system quickly 
became prevalent in Mithila. 


Generally, it is believed that there were competition, emulation, and co-existence among the religious 
sects across the subcontinent during the early medieval phase. As far as Mithila is considered, the Devi- 
Bhagavata-Purana by accepting the importance of Paficadevapuja or Paficadevo pasaka (Gane§a, Siva, 
Durga, Visnu, and Surya) promoted religious assimilation and proliferation in which different sects played 
their own parts. They believed in religious toleration but differences of logic and idea always existed 
there. The worshiping of the five elements of nature as the five deities with the coming of new Puranic 
Hinduism was a new development within the main stream. However, it seems that the importance of the 
Brahmanas and the Vedas continued to persist. From the above survey, it is clear that Mithila 
represented the co-existence of Puranic deities, Saktism, Tantrism and overall an assimilating nature in 
its religious life and practices in the early medieval period. Brahmanism and Buddhism flourished side by 
side in Mithila. The process of borrowing and intermingling made its culture incorporative and diverse. 
The followers of Puranic deities accepted the Buddhist Goddesses like Tara, Manasa, Chinnamasta 
symbolizing the Sakti cult whereas the Buddhists on the other hand accepted Puranic Hindu deities like 
Yaksesvara, Dhyana, Aparajita, and others. The worship of Sakti or mother goddess indicates the 
plurality of a mixed culture that seems to be shaped by socio-economic conditions and of course by 
political patronage. It also shows the tendency towards regionalization or localization that was facilitated 
by Brahmanical culture. The Buddhist influence in the life of the people of this region can be noticed 
even today in the field of Tantric religion and practices. The nature of religion in early medieval time 
seems to be mainly Tantrism. In fact, Puranic Hinduism had become Tantric in nature to all intents and 


purposes and it was a major influence on the daily life of common people and provided an opportunity 
for cultural assimilation among different sects beyond the varnas. 


So finally, it seems that the period from the eighth to the thirteenth century CE was a transitional phase 
in the history of Mithila. Early medieval Mithila witnessed some political instabilities, the establishment, 
and expansion of the Pala kingdom, new structure of polities, changes in the nature of kingship and 
legitimization, local state formation, land grants in the region, and patronage to Brahmanas, temples and 
Mathas. The practice of tolerance, cultural assimilation of different communities, universalization of local 
or non- Brahmanical tribal cults, peasantization and Sanskritization of tribes and the expansion of land 
under agriculture, the establishment and spread of Puranic-Hinduism, interface between Brahmanical 
ideology and the tribal world, and inter-regional communications were simultaneously in operation. The 
proliferation of deities, the writing of Devi-Bhagavata- Purana and other Tantric texts, the prevalence of 
mother goddesses and the incorporation of Sakta sects into Brahmanical tradition, which led to the 
transformation of religious beliefs, and new developments in philosophical and intellectual tradition 
were the allied developments of the times. 
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